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3. — Lectures on the Science of Language. By F. Max Muller, 
M. A. Sixth Edition. In two volumes. London : Longmans, 
Green, & Co. 1871. Sq. 12mo. pp. xx, 481, and viii, 668. 

Professor M'ller's well-known Lectures on Language have gone 
through a long series of editions in the country of their original publi- 
cation, and he has now, with good judgment and to the manifest advan- 
tage of the public, put them forth in a less stately and a cheaper form, 
in what might fairly be called a " people's edition." They have been 
at the same time subjected to something of a revision, and, as compared 
with their first form (we have not examined the intermediate texts), 
present numerous differences of reading, of greater or less consequence ; 
although, so far as we have observed, hardly any that touch the essence 
of their doctrine, or change their character in a material way. By the 
help of Seribner's authorized reprint (New York, 1863 - 1865), the work 
is now so familiarly known to our public, both in its strength and in its 
weakness, that we should not have cared to return to the subject of it 
here, if the author in his last Preface (Vol. I. p. xi, note) had not seen 
fit to refer to and quote, with decided condemnation, our former criticism 
on his second series of lectures (see this Review, Vol. C. pp. 565-581 ; 
number for April, 1865), accusing us of unfairness or even stolidity. We 
cannot well help, therefore, accepting his implied challenge, and ventur- 
ing a few words in our own defence. We should be very glad, too, if 
we can find occasion for it, to confess that we have misunderstood him 
and done him injustice, and to apologize for our unintended error. 

Professor Muller speaks of our review as a specimen of " over-con- 
fident and unsuspecting criticism." Precisely what he may intend 
by the epithet " unsuspecting " is not clear to us. If collateral evi- 
dence did not indicate that he hardly meant it as complimentary, we 
should imagine that it showed his appreciation of our desire not to sus- 
pect evil in the author we had under treatment, but to give him the 
benefit of the most favorable interpretation that the case admitted. 
This was, in fact, our disposition toward him, and any over-confidence 
which we may have displayed was doubtless in the main a result of our 
simple-minded consciousness of rectitude. But the question of over- 
confidence is one to be settled by results: if Professor Miiller can 
refute the objections we brought against certain parts of his work, and 
can prove that we were flagrantly wrong in bringing them, then what- 
ever confidence we may have shown, be it more or less, was in excess, 
and we ought now to feel correspondingly humbled. He has undertaken 
such refutation in one particular instance, but, somehow or other, we 
do not feel humbled. We will try to state the case fairly, and leave it 
to be judged by our readers. 
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One of the principal points for which we blamed Professor Miiller, 
in the review referred to, was, that he cast his powerful influence in 
favor of reviving the obsolescent names of hard and soft, as applied to 
the two great classes of consonants represented by s,fp, on the one 
side, and z, v, b, on the other, instead of adopting for them surd and 
sonant, or other equivalent appellations, founded on the actual difference 
of the classes. The matter was one of real importance in phonetic 
theory and nomenclature ; thus, for example, we had to show last year 
(Vol. CXI. p. 206; number for July, 1870) that Mr. Peile had been 
misled respecting it, confessedly by Miiller's authority, into perhaps the 
most serious error of his excellent work on Greek and Latin Etymolo- 
gy ; and we notice later that Dr. Helfenstein, in his Comparative Granf- 
mar of the Teutonic Languages (an industrious and meritorious compi- 
lation), has the same false terminology, with the same want of appreci- 
ation of the true nature of the difference underlying it ; and we cannot 
hold Miiller guiltless of influencing the usage in this respect of an 
author by whom he is quoted as a prime and trusted authority. Miiller 
had, in short, the opportunity of striking, in his lecture on phonetics, a 
stroke against hard and soft that would have wellnigh or quite finished 
them, so far as concerned their English use ; and our regret that he 
chose to take the contrary course was great, and distinctly expressed. 

Professor Miiller replies to our criticism, not by defending the doctrine 
we ascribed to him, but by denying that he ever held it, and accusing 
us of misrepresentation. We quote his answer entire : — 

" I do not blame a writer in the ' North American Review ' for not know- 
ing that I myself have run full tilt against the terminology of ' hard ' and 
' soft ' consonants as unscientific (univissenschaftlich), and that I was one of 
the first to publish and translate in 1856 the more scientific classification into 
' surd ' and ' sonant ' consonants as contained in the Rigvedapraticakhya. But 
the Reviewer might surely have read the Lecture which he reviewed, where 
on page 130 (now page 144) I said : ' The distinction which, with regard to 
the first breathing or spiritus, is commonly called asper and lenis, is the same 
which, in other letters, is known by the names of hard and soft, surd and 
sonant, tenuis and media.' " 

There are three points in this reply. In the first place, Miiller claims 
that he has run a tilt, somewhere, full against hard and soft (for this is 
beyond question what he meant to say ; " full tilt " is only an adverbial 
expression, indicating the violence with which we come in mid career 
upon some unforeseen obstacle) ; he does not inform us upon what 
field ; we should rejoice to read the record of the encounter, if we only 
knew where to look for it. But the question was not what he might 
have done in some unknown lists, and at some moment of peculiarly 
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knightly feeling ; it was what he had done in this volume, in which he 
had undertaken to give the whole English-reading public a systematic 
view and definition of phonetic relations. So far as here appeared, his 
" tilt " had been one of those chivalrous encounters in which a knight 
cherishes the utmost respect and affection for his antagonist, and, the 
affair once over, lives with him in more loving concord than ever. 
Again, as regards the second point, we were perhaps not quite so unin- 
formed as Professor Mttller chooses to assume of what he had done in 
his Rik PraticSkhya, nor unappreciative of the necessity which drove 
him to the adoption in that work of terms which a large class of students 
of language, with Bopp at their head, had long been in the habit of 
using. The terms employed by the Prati^akhya itself meant literally 
' toneless ' and ' having tone,' and to translate them by hard and 
soft would have been an inexcusable distortion. But we say again, 
it was his Lectures that we were criticising, not his Pr&ticakhya ; and if 
we had referred to his usage in the latter, it would have been only in 
order to give more point to our condemnation of his usage in the former. 
The third item of the defence quite staggers us. We are charged 
with culpably failing to understand and to report aright our author's 
views, because he is able to bring forward a passage where, in giving 
the various terms that have been employed to designate the two classes, 
he does not omit surd and sonant from among them. What can he 
think of the intelligence or the freedom from prejudice of the audience 
whom he expects to convince by such a plea as that ? We will under- 
take to bring up half a dozen other passages in which the words surd 
and sonant are mentioned as alternative designations, — nay, even one 
or two in which, out of consideration for those who are more accustomed 
to them, they are directly used, alone, by Professor Miiller ; yet with- 
out detriment to the truth of our charge that he adopts and recom- 
mends hard and soft. Take as example his final summing up of the 
results of his inquiries at the end of the lecture, where he says, in the 
old editions, " These I call hard letters (psila, tenues, surd, sharp ; 
vivaracvasaghoshah)" and " These I call soft letters (mesa, media, so- 
nant, blunt; samvdranddagkoskdh)." Here, too, we have surd and 
sonant, but we are no more taught by our author to use them than to 
use the long Sanskrit terms, of his own making (for they are to be 
found in no Sanskrit grammarian), which he superfluously and some- 
what pedantically appends to each list of synonymes. And that he 
himself understands it to be so, is shown by the change he has made 
later in the text, which now reads, " These I call surd letters," etc., 
and " These I call sonant letters," etc., the words hard and soft hav- 
ing shifted place to within the parenthesis ! 
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If we are not greatly mistaken, the state of the case is this : Profes- 
sor Miiller, like some other students of philology, finds himself unable 
longer to resist the force of the arguments against hard and soft, and is 
convinced that surd and sonant are the proper terms to use ; but, 
instead of frankly abandoning the one and accepting the other in their 
place, he would fain make his readers believe that he has always held 
and taught as he now wishes he had done. It is a case either of dis- 
ingenuousness or of remarkable self-deception : there appears to be no 
third alternative. 

Moreover, the conversion is, after all, only a half-way affair. Its 
effects appear at one and another point ; but there has been no thorough 
reworking of those parts of the lecture which involve the question, 
with reduction of them to a consistent and satisfactory form. On the 
contrary, Muller's ideas as to the difference of surd and sonant letters 
are still crude, confused, and fantastic. The fundamental distinction of 
intonated and unintonated breath as material of the two classes respec- 
tively, he does not quite accept. Repeatedly, he will not allow that the 
" sonant " letters are intonated, but only that they may he intonated. 
He frames an unintelligible theory of spiritus asper and spiritus lenis, 
of which the former is our h, the latter a something that inheres in soft 
or sonant letters, and which " we distinctly hear, like a slight bubble, if 
we listen to the pronunciation of any initial vowel." The contradiction 
to which we called attention in our former review, as to the possibility 
of introducing an element of intonation into a mute to make it sonant, 
is still left unreconciled. Helmholtz, namely, is on one page (II. 144) 
quoted with full approval, as saying, " Media? are therefore accompa- 
nied by the tone of the voice, and this may even [for " may even," read 
" must " ], when they begin a syllable, set in a moment before, and when 
they end a syllable, continue a moment after the opening of the mouth, 
because some air may be driven into the closed cavity of the mouth and 
support the sound of the vocal chords in the larynx." While later 
(II. 158), not having understood, apparently, the meaning of this quo- 
tation, Muller says on his own behalf: " Some persons have been so 
entirely deceived by the term sonant, that they imagined all the so- 
called sonant letters to be actually pronounced with tonic vibrations of 
the chorda? vocales. This is physically impossible ; for if we really 
tried to intone p or b, we should either destroy the p or b, or be suffocat- 
ed in our attempt at producing voice." 

But we are spending too much time upon this subject. We could 
use up our whole space, if there were call to do so, in pointing out the 
weaknesses and errors of this lecture on phonetics. It is from begin- 
ning to end unsatisfactory. The author has consulted excellent author- 
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ities, and worked them up with a commendable degree of industry, 
but he is wanting in inner light, in penetration and sound criticism. He 
comes at the subject from the outside, and has never gained that thorough 
comprehension of the movements that go on in his own mouth, without 
which real insight is impossible. As an example, take the following 
remarkable statement, inserted in the last edition (II. 133) : " If I could 
trust my own ear, I should say that this vowel [the "neutral vowel," as 
found in but, son, blood, double^ was always pronounced with non- 
sonant or whispered breath ; that it is in fact a breathed, not a voiced, 
vowel " ! Some considerate friend should have saved him from such an 
exposure of his weakness as an independent observer in phonetics. 

Lest it be thought that we judge Professor Miiller too hardly with 
reference to his conversion to the doctrine of surd and sonant letters, 
we will refer briefly to another somewhat similar case. The so-called 
"ding-dong theory" of the origin of language, — the theory, namely, 
which regards each original root as a phonetic type, rung out from the 
organism of primitive man, when this or that idea struck him, — which 
has had a limited degree of currency during the past ten years, solely 
on Muller's authority, is now peremptorily repudiated by its putative 
father. The latter feels called upon, in his present Preface, to "protest 
once more against the supposition that the theory on the origin of lan- 
guage, which I explained at the end of my first course, and which I 
distinctly described as that of Professor Heyse, of Berlin, was ever 
held by myself." We are compelled to say again : here is either dis- 
ingenuousness or remarkable self-deception ; or, perhaps we ought to 
add, one of the most extraordinary cases on record, on the part of such 
a master of style and statement as Miiller, of failure to make one's self 
understood. We defy any person to read the exposition of the theory 
as given in the first editions, and gain a shadow of an impression that 
it is not put forward by him as his own. It conies in after this fashion. 
The author has examined, in an earlier part of his lecture, other cur- 
rent theories, and has rejected them, almost with derision. He then 
enters at some length into the discussion of certain general questions 
underlying this special inquiry. Finally, regretting that he has "but a 
few minutes left" for its solution, he propounds " the last question of all 
in our science, namely : How can sound express thought? How did 
roots become the signs of general ideas ? " And he proceeds to say, " I 
shall try to answer as briefly as possible. They .... are not interjec- 
tions, nor are they imitations. They are phonetic types There 

is a law which runs through nearly the whole of nature, that every- 
thing which is struck rings " ; and so on, through the well-known ding- 
dong exposition. In a marginal note, a little later, he gives credit to 
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Heyse for having propounded the view some years before, but goes on 
to add further remarks about it, which, equally with the text, appear 
to show that he himself either arrived at it independently or has made 
it fully his own. He has to alter and add to his former expressions 
very considerably in this edition, in order to give the matter a different 
aspect; and, after all, it reads but lamely, for here is just where, in the 
context, an explanation of his own views should come in ; and the want 
of it, and the incongruousness of introducing one more view which he 
does not hold and cannot recommend to his readers, are distinctly and 
seriously felt. We do not envy the feelings of those who have been, 
these few years past, defending this theory as Mailer's, and denouncing 
all who would not accept it from him, when they learn that he himself 
never had the least faith in it. Sure, never were blindly devoted sec- 
taries more cruelly left in the lurch ! 

The only other point in our criticism which the author ventures to 
controvert is our objection to his definition of wh as a surd or whispered 
w, instead ofaw with h prefixed. To this he retorts : " Now on a ques- 
tion concerning the correct pronunciation of English, it might seem 
impertinence in me were I not at once to bow to the authority of the 
' North American Eeview.' Still, the writer might have suspected that 
on such a point a foreigner would not write at random, and if he 
had consulted the highest authorities on phonetics in England, and, 
I believe, in America too, he would have found that they agree 
with my own description of the two sounds of w and wh." Then, 
at the point in the lecture where the matter comes up (II. 148), 
he quotes against us, in a marginal note, Ellis and Bell. This is 
a perfectly fair reply ; and if we had laid any particular stress 
upon the point, or taken a dogmatic and " over-confident " tone 
with regard to it, we should have to feel thoroughly confuted. But 
such is not the case ; the objection is simply one item out of several 
contained within the limits of a single sentence ; and we added a " we 
think " to it, for the very purpose of giving it more the aspect of an 
expression of individual opinion. The true phonetic value of the wh, 
as is well known to all who have studied English phonology, is greatly 
controverted ; we happen to have a strong conviction on one side, which 
we take every convenient opportunity of expressing, without intending 
disrespect to those who differ from us. No single authority is of more 
weight than Ellis on any subject in this department ; but we feel 
less scruple about disagreeing with him as to this particular point, inas- 
much as he {and Bell as well) has what we cannot but regard as a 
special weakness in respect to labial modifications of vowels and con- 
sonants. With one who can hold the initial consonant sound of dwell, 
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for example, to be not a w with d prefixed, but a labially modified d, we 
should not expect to agree in an analysis of the wh sound. 

This is all that Professor Mtiller brings up against us ; and we humbly 
submit that it is insufficient evidence on which to ground a charge 
against us either of too little suspicion or of too great confidence. "We 
earnestly desire, and heartily invite, a continuation of his exposures. 
We should be glad, for example, to see him defend his explanation of 
the phenomena stated in " Grimm's Law," — an explanation which, so 
far as we have observed, has found favor with no other philologist, 
although several have taken the very unnecessary trouble to examine 
and reject it. We should like, again, to have him try to prove that any 
one of the three impossible assumptions which we pointed out as involved 
in his argument respecting the " names for fir, oak, and beech " does not 
vitiate that argument. We confess, our unsuspecting nature had led 
us to suppose that his expression of perfect readiness to see his own 
reasoning refuted was not a mere rhetorical flourish. Once more, we 
wish that he would establish on a firm foundation his other great argu- 
ment proving that ideas cannot exist without words ; we were, we must 
say, not a little astonished to see it repeated without a word of change 
in this edition. As it is thus renewedly put forward by its author, and 
as our protest against it is condemned by being unheeded, we are in- 
clined to submit it here to a more detailed and careful examination. 

Professor Mtiller (II. 78) states his aim and design thus : " It may be 
possible, however, by another kind of argument, less metaphysical per- 
haps, but more convincing, to show clearly that reason cannot become 
real without speech " ; in other terms, as the context, both before and 
after, plainly shows, that there can be no conceptions, thoughts, reason- 
ings, save in and by articulate expression. A doctrine, truly, of the 
most fundamental importance in both linguistic and mental philosophy, 
and one of which the demonstration, made convincingly and without 
metaphysical subtleties, so clearly that even a plain man can see it, will 
be in the highest degree welcome. Now begins the demonstration : 
" Let us take any word, for instance, experiment." It is taken ; and 
then the author, as is very much his wont, runs off into a needless 
and impertinent exposition of its etymology. " It is derived from ex- 
terior. Perior, like Greek perdn, would mean to go through. Peritus 
is a man who has gone through many things ; periculum, something to 
go through, a danger. Experior is to go through and come out (the 
Sanskrit, vyutpad) ; hence experience and experiment. The Gothic 
faran, the English to fare, are the same words as perdn ; hence the 
German Erfahrung, experience, and Gefahr, periculum ; Wohlfahrt, 
welfare, the Greek euporia." Very interesting, doubtless ; but what 
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has it to do with the argument ? It seems almost as if the author were 
afraid of the latter, and wanted to break the concentration of our atten- 
tion upon it by a little harmless by-play. " As long, then, as the word 
experiment expresses this more or less general idea, it has a real exist- 
ence." Why "then"? "Was there, after all, an argument covered 
up in the etymological exposition, and is this a logical inference from it ? 
Would not the word have a real existence if it should come to express 
some other idea, and one that was neither more general nor less gen- 
eral ? And what constitutes the " real existence " of a word ? This 
last question, however, will find its answer further on. " But take the 
mere sound, and change only the accent, and we get experiment, and 
this is nothing. Change one vowel or one consonant, exporiment or 
esperiment, and we have mere noises, what Heraclitus would call a mere 
psophos, but no words." That is to say, a particle of mispronunciation 
takes the life out of a word, reducing it to a nonentity. But, after all, 
this nonentity is a relative matter, and a word may be both existent and 
non-existent at the same time. For Professor Miiller continues : 
" Character, with the accent on the first syllable, has a meaning in Eng- 
lish, but none in German or French ; character, with the accent on the 
second syllable, has a meaning in German, but none in English or 
French ; charactere, with the accent on the last, has a meaning in 
French, but none in English or German." It appears, then, that hav- 
ing an existence and having a meaning are equivalent and convertible 
phrases. " It matters not whether the sound is articulate or not ; ar- 
ticulate sound without meaning is even more unreal than inarticulate 
sound." What is the sense of this ? Is it the language of calm and 
intelligent reasoning, or mere rhetorical talk ? Surely, one sound, or 
one kind of sound, is just as real as another, when it is produced ; its 
being articulate is no bar to its reality. Possibly the glimmer of sig- 
nificance in the statement, which has seduced our author into making 
it, is that we feel a greater sense of disappointment when we hear artic- 
ulate sounds to which we can attach no meaning, than when we hear 
inarticulate sounds, from which we expect no intelligible meaning. But 
what is the actual intent of the expression that a word " exists " in one 
language, and not in others ? Plainly this, that it is intelligible to one 
who has learned that language, but not to others. If I have learned 
English, German, and French, all the three forms of character are 
equally " existent " to me, each in its proper place and connection. I 
articulate a sentence of Latin or Greek in the ears of one man, and it 
is to him " even more unreal than inarticulate sound." In the ears of 
another, it is as " real " as experiment and character when uttered in 
the most unexceptionably orthodox manner ; and that, too, although 
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every word in it may involve mispronunciations vastly worse than ex- 
periment or exporiment, mispronunciations which would render it unin- 
telligible, and therefore non-existent, to the Romans or Greeks of the 
olden time. The seat of the non-existence of a word,,then, may queerly 
enough lie, not in the word itself, but in the degree and kind of the in- 
struction of its hearer. 

In short, in all Professor Muller's reasonings, here as well as elsewhere 
in his works, there is an utter and radical failure to understand what a 
word really is. A word is a combination of sounds which, by a series 
of historical reasons (whether beginning ultimately in a natural reason 
or not we need not here discuss), has come to be accepted and under- 
stood in a certain community as the sign of a certain idea. As long 
as they so accept and understand it, it has existence ; when every one 
ceases to use and understand it, it ceases to exist ; and nothing else can 
kill it. No change o? form in a word takes the life out of it, provided 
it be used by one party and understood by another as the sign of an 
idea. I may pronounce experiment as correctly as possible, and yet kill 
it by addressing it to a Hottentot or Chinaman, or by using it to signify 
a troop of horse or the British Constitution. On the other hand, I may 
mutilate it as I please or can, — as young children or uninstructed per- 
sons often do, — yet without damage to its existence, if I keep within 
the bounds of intelligibility. Most people in New England, we believe, 
say vagary instead of vagary, yet the word lives. Many people through 
the whole English-speaking community say ally instead of ally, yet the 
word lives. An excellent friend of ours always speaks of an idiot as 
an imbe'clle, yet we never observed a blank in his sentences where the 
word came in. No one who, like Professor Mtiller, ignores and denies 
this dependence of our expression upon a mutual understanding between 
speaker and hearer — in other words, its conventional character — can 
claim that he understands what language is, or can avoid being drawn 
respecting it into unfounded reasonings and empty speculations. 

So much for our author's facts ; now for his conclusions from them. 
The problem is to convince us how, a word being the accepted sign of 
an idea, there can be no idea without a word; and the solution is 
this : " If, then, these articulate sounds, or what we may call the body 
of language, exist nowhere, have no independent reality, what follows ? 
I think it follows that this so-called body of language could never have 
been taken up anywhere by itself, and added to our conceptions from 
without." That is to say (since it has appeared above that existence 
and significance are the same thing, so far as words are concerned), 
because there are no significant words except such as have significance, 
there never can have- been a time when they arrived at their sig- 
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nificance. Because such combinations of sounds as experiment and 
character do not lie around, or fly about, of themselves, waiting for an 
idea to which they can be fitted, they can never have been devised and 
applied to ideas. Because photograph was non-existent until the art of 
making the sunlight draw pictures was invented, it cannot have been 
gotten hold of to designate the conception of something drawn by the 
sunlight. But there is a further consequence : " From which it would 
follow again that our conceptions, which are now always clothed in the 
garment of language, could never have existed in a naked state. This 
would be perfectly correct reasoning, if applied to anything else ; nor 
do I see that it can be objected to as bearing on thought and language." 
Here is more figurative phraseology, of garments and nakedness, with 
which our author hides from his own eyes the emptiness of his thought. 
It would equally follow that, as our conception of a photograph is now 
always signified by that name, the thing could never have been con- 
ceived without the name. We maintain instead, that, as such reasoning 
is incorrect when applied to anything else, it cannot be valid as bearing 
on language. There are many human beings, also, whom we never see 
otherwise than clad, but we do not infer that they never can have ex- 
isted in a naked state. It is and has always been men's custom to give 
names to things or conceptions when they are found, or made, or won 
by abstraction, not to make names for things not yet known. And by 
this means every new-found idea gets its designation, and the increase 
of knowledge and the growth of language go on together. If Mliller's 
reasonings were correct, there could be no further increase of either. 
There are in the English language, for example, just so many existent 
words and no more ; and each word is appropriated to expressing some 
" more or less general idea," or some more or less limited number of 
such : no more ideas can come into being, because they are unable to 
exist in a naked state, and all the clothes are sold and in wearing ; and 
there is no provision for more clothes, since the material of such is even 
more non-existent than inarticulate noises, — and that is the end of the 
matter, unfortunately. But, to our author's apprehension, there is yet 
another logical fallacy in his reasoning, which might have escaped our 
notice, if he had not himself been kind enough to point it out by an 
added illustration. " If we never find skins except as the teguments 
of animals, we may safely conclude that animals cannot exist without 
skins " ! We have heard an eminent teacher of logic say that he was 
accustomed to quote this to his class as a striking example of a false 
syllogism. Of course, what is true of skins is true of other parts of 
the animal economy, — say horns or tails. " If we never find tails 
except as the appendages of animals, we may safely conclude that 
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animals cannot exist without tails." Besides, accepting both the prem- 
ises and conclusion, we should have to allow that apples and potatoes, 
for example, are animals ; and that jelly-fishes and oysters, among 
others, are not. We prefer to reject both, in the illustration as in the 
main argument. 

The upshot of this whole discussion is only to convince us that there 
can be real speech without reason, and thus to help show that, after all, 
the tie between them may not be absolute and necessary. That the 
argument is not metaphysical, however, we are a little loath to admit : 
it certainly is not logical ; nor is it commonsensical ; and it as certainly 
satisfies at least one of the current definitions of metaphysics ; " when 
you hear a man talking, and no one of his hearers can make out what 
he is saying, and he does n't know himself, — that is metaphysics." 

Let no one accuse us of dwelling at unnecessary length upon the 
examination and refutation of this singular paragraph. There are, as 
Professor Muller himself says, somewhere in one of his criticisms, mis- 
takes and mistakes ; some that are oversights, results of haste and heed- 
lessness, or of trust in unsound authorities, and that should be passed over 
lightly ; others that come from the very depths of an author's character, 
and are inexcusable. And we hold that this one is of the latter class. It 
involves erroneous views which lie at the very basis of linguistic philos- 
ophy and make the whole structure unsound ; and it exposes a want 
of logical power, of seeing what is proved by what, that is in greater 
or less degree apparent in all Miiller's work. No one can set out with 
such a flourish of trumpets to prove so important a doctrine, and then 
make of the proof so lamentable (not to say ridiculous) a failure, — no 
one can write that paragraph, and deliver it, and print it, with correc- 
tion and revise, and review and pass it in edition after edition down to 
the sixth, after having his attention called to it as unsound, — no one, we 
say, can do all this, and yet have the right to be regarded as a trust- 
worthy authority in matters of language ; and such, we do not hesitate to 
say, is Miiller's position. Genial lie is, an attractive expositor, a delight- 
ful discourser and illustrator, gifted with the power to discern much 
truth by a kind of instinct, and with the poetical faculty of seeing and set- 
ting it in the most interesting light ; but profound he is not. The further 
down below the surface of things, the less is he to be trusted ; we have 
tried him on no subject where we have not found him unsound at the 
foundation. He has doubtless done admirable service to the cause of 
linguistics by spreading information respecting it, and awakening a 
decree of appreciation and love of it through a very large class of 
readers ; but it admits of question how nearly equal an amount of harm 
he has done by spreading false views and obstructing better light ; and, 
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at any rate, the latter kind of influence tends more and more to pre- 
ponderate over the other. If we did not feel this, and feel it strongly, 
we should be very slow to write of him as we have done here, and 
elsewhere in this Review. Certainly, there is no man living who is 
more excessively over-estimated and over-praised than he ; to a con- 
siderable part of the English-speaking community, implicit and unrea- 
soning faith in him is almost an element of their religion, and a false 
element, which, in the interest of truth, cannot be too soon destroyed. 



4. — The Life of Nathanael Greene, Major- General in the Army of the 
Revolution. By George Washington Greene. Vols. II., III. 
New York : Hurd and Houghton. 1871. 8vo. pp. 514, 571. 

We are approaching the close of a century from our Revolutionary 
epoch, yet no work of a competent pen true to the record and the inci- 
dent, judicial in the estimate of actors and prime leaders, and faithful 
in the relation of its political and military course, has yet been pro- 
duced on either side of the water. A library of materials for it exists 
in print, and a mass of equal amount of authentic and interesting doc- 
uments of prime importance in the relation are still in manuscript. 
There are those who fear that the very wealth and cumbrousness of the 
contributions made to such a history already in print have overlaid the 
theme and rendered it unlikely that any one will ever digest them into 
a continuous, lucid, and adequate narrative. The character of those 
materials, besides their bulk, offers a very serious embarrassment to 
any one who should attempt to deal with them judicially. They are 
filled with elements of strife, of personal variance, and controverted 
statements. Sit down to the perusal of one of the voluminous biog- 
raphies, with the correspondence and official papers of one of the 
generals, members of Congress, or diplomatic agents of the Revolution, 
set forth and annotated by his special champion, and if you would follow 
the cross references which the pleas or explanations involve, you will 
find that you are heaping around you a whole cart-load of solid octavos. 

Such an essay as Mr. Bancroft made towards the production of a 
History of the American Revolution brought upon him a phalanx of 
the outraged grandsons of the chief actors in the war to vindicate the 
fame of their ancestors against his aspersions and alleged misrepresen- 
tations. 

The most thoroughly qualified and competent of our historical stu- 
dents who has ever faced the great undertaking was Mr. Sparks. By 



